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A SECRETARY TURNS SOLDIER 


Behind the lines with the private secretary to the Commanding 
General of the 27th Division, in active service at Fort McClellan 


By F. R. PURCELL 


With illustrations by Eric Lakes 


New York National Guard 

on October 1, as private 
secretary to Major General 
William N. Haskell, and on 
October 23 we left Grand Cen- 
tral Station for Fort McClellan, Alabama. 
Eric Lakes, whose artistic efforts add so 
much to this epistle, shared a lower berth 
with me on the Pullman, and we were agree- 
ably surprised to discover that Army cooks 
aren't quite so bad as the “civilized” world 
paints them. As our train neared the Fort, 
we were ordered to get dressed (at 2:30 
A. M.) and have breakfast (at 3). It was 
really a breakfast in bed-lam. The railroad 
station is located in the middle of the Fort, 
and our train arrived there at 5 A. M. on 
October 25. A great gang of officers, enlisted 
men, city officials, photographers, and news 
paper men were lined along the tracks, await 
ing the arrival of the General and his staff 


] JOINED the staff of the 





Headquarters insignis 


FORT McCLELLAN. Ever since my hur 
ried departure from home, I have been keenly 
interested in find- : 
ing out all I can 
about this outpost 
of defense. My re- 
search reveals that 
Fort McClellan 
was established in 
1890 as an Army 
base and was 
named after Gen- 
eral George B. 
McClellan, of Civil 
War fame. The 
Camp encompasses 
20,400 acres of 
heavily - wooded, 
hilly, and very at- 





tractive Government land in a deep pocket 
of the Choccolocco Mountain on the lower 
edge of the Piedmont Plateau. The purchase 
of an additional 25,000 acres to the west of 
the Fort is being consummated. Inasmuch 
as the Division is down in an embayment, 
the surrounding hills afford excellent back 
stops for the numerous firing ranges inside 
the Fort 

The Army town of Anniston is situated 
five miles south of the Fort, and was named 
in honor of Annie Tyler, wife of Alfred 
Tyler who helped found the city in 1879 


HUNDREDS of carpenters and contractors 
were working day and night in a ftranti 
attempt to complete recreation halls, admin 
istration buildings, tents, and warehouses to 
accommodate the 6,000 trainees due at the 
end of January, making a total of 18,000 
men under General Haskell’s command. At 
night, they carried on the work under flaring 
floodlights, and the ceaseless tattoo of hun 
dreds of hammers made me think an army 
of giant woodpeckers had invaded the Camp. 
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The stove is placed in the middle of the tent 
and surrounded by a thick layer of earth 
A long, thin pipe, properly insulated, projects 
upward from the stove and goes out through 
the middle of the top. A tin turret is placed 
around the pipe on the outside in order to 
protect the canvas from stray sparks. The 
pipe became clogged with soot the very first 
night we fired it, and we were smoked out 
into the bitter cold. (Thank you for the sigh 
of compassion—the boys appreciate it.) The 
company street is policed day and night by 
a soldier referred to as the CQ (Charge of 
; Quarters), who is vested with plenary powe1 
HEADQUARTERS . to see that order is maintained in the street, 
27TH DIVISION. The soldiers are in bed at Taps, ete 
General and his immedi- 
ate staff are located in a SHORTLY after arriving, the hardy inhab 
one-story, red-brick build- itants of Fort McClellan experienced the 
ing, directly in front of which is a huge severest cold wave that ever washed over this 
parade ground. The Chief of Staff, Colonel particular part of the South. It was about 
Hampton Anderson, has the room adjoining ten degrees above nothing in our company 
the General's office, and supervises the work op, et, and we were “frozen turnips’ getting 
of the following Lieutenant Colonels, who up in the morning. I slept in pajamas, bath 
are his Assistant Chiefs of Staff: Charles F robe, ski cap, socks, and had a sheet, blanket, 
Saltzman, G-1, in charge of personnel; John — and two thick comforters over me, but I was 
Reynolds, G-2, in charge of intelligence ; not quite comfortable. It might be that the 
John F. Haskell, G-3, in charge of operations ski cap made me dream of some cold clime 
and training; and George G. Berry, in charg In the morning, the entire Fort was glazed 
of transportation and supply The lettes with frost. It took a great deal of intestinal 
“G” is for “General” and indicates the mem fortitude to put on clothing that was ice cold, 
bers of his staff. It is fair (perhaps face hut we all managed to do it and keep smiling! 
tious) to say that they are the General's 
“ss men. The General has two officers who THE sound of reveille arouses the entire 
are his aides de —— Phe aides and 1 o Camp at 5:45 each morning for roll call 
cupy a private office in the Division Head After washing in a crowded hut convenient 
quarters Building. Each staff officer has his 
private office, the General using a buzzer 
system to summon each officer 


HEADQUARTERS DETACHMENT Scenes at Fort 

This component is made up of all the sec McClellan 

retaries, stenographers, and clerks needed , 

to do the vast amount of paperwork occa fs ® Cenerel Machel esctuins 

sioned by the induction ot the 27th Divi at Fort McClellan, on Octo- 

sion into active Federal service. Inas 73 | ber 25. 1940 

much as we are not required to do any CB, By ‘ 

marching or manual labor, I cannot help PALA Ye 2. Headquarters of the 27th 

but refer to the Detachment as the “pow ‘ Division 

der and puff outfit.” The Detachment is 

situated in the first company street ad 

j He: s. Gone ¢ ays , 

— to on — ee = > - 6. 2 Gt ene the atl 

semporarily, at least? of struggung to to the Choccolocco Moun- 

get into a subway to ride to work! Our ~. ’ per 

Detachment is part of Headquarters Com 

pany, a larger unit, which takes care of such 5. A tented town (an aeriul 

tasks as driving vehicles, delivering messages, view of a portion of the 

cleaning, etc ; camp taken by the 102nd Ob- 
servation Squadron of the 


27th Division, commanded 


_ NY — vu, Yj ‘4 - 
LIFE | NDER CANV AS. The 12,000 _— Ka ; by Major Victor E. Nelson) 
of the Division are all living in pyramidal 
tents, five men to a tent, which are heated in \} 6. Morning check-up of 
cold weather by small wood-burning stoves planes 


3. Private Purcell in action 
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room, we have break- 
fast in the mess hall. 
We have been eating 
out of mess kits, and I 
have come to the con- 
clusion that “mess” is a 
very appropriate name. 





“REVELAY Despite the kits, the 
food has been excellent 
and plentiful. After eating, we return to 


our respective tents, fix our beds, sweep and 
dust, clean the outside, and roll up the flaps 
to air the tent. At 7:30, we report for duty 
at our various sections. All five fellows in 
our tent are secretaries (and 
Greggites, by the way). Fred 


aN 
-~ 


Leenig is secretary to 3 
Colonel Saltzman (G-1); rN ps 
Tony DeAngelis is secretary ys 
to Colonel Haskell (G-3) ; Z 

Eric Lakes is secretary to G 





Colonel Marcus (Judge Ad- “<= : 
te General); Bill Wi- << 
vocate General); Bi i- econ 
nans is secretary in the consciousness 
Adjutant General’s Office; 
and I am secretary to General Haskell. 
Lunchtime is from 12 to 1, and we return 
to work from 1 until 5, have supper at 5:30; 
after which we are free for the rest of the 
evening. The Detachment is subject to duty 
every day in the week, if required. 


THE call to quarters is sounded at 10:15, 
and at 10:30 the playing of Taps, the most 
beautiful bugle call, is the signal for the 
cessation of activity, lights out—and silence 
Captain Bidwell, while winging his way back 
to the Fort at night in an Army plane, passed 
over the Camp. He said that the sight of 
thousands of tents, with the inner lights 
giving a golden glow to the canvas, made a 
marvelous picture to view. 


GETTING PURCENELL. The 27th Divi 
sion is a citizen army and, naturally enough, 
has men in its ranks who come from every 
conceivable station in civilian life. Inasmuch 
as I am in close contact with the General 
and his staff every day, I hope you will 
forgive my mentioning a little of the interest- 
ing background of some of his “G” men, and 
a few others. 

The record of the brilliant career of Gen- 
eral Haskell occupies a sizeable space in 
WHO'S WHO. Colonel Saltzman is a West 
Point graduate, the first Rhodes Scholar to be 
sent to Oxford from the Point, and is vice- 
president and secretary of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Colonel Haskell, the Gen- 
eral’s eldest son, is a West Pointer, and also 


a vice-president of the Exchange. Colonel 
Berry, son of Major General Berry, was 
formerly Comptroller of New York City, 
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now with the National Guard on 
a full-time basis. Colonel Marcus was a 
boxing champion at West Point, and in 
civil life Comissioner of Correction for the 
City of New York. Colonel Tristram Tup- 
per, Public Relations Officer, is a scenario 
writer from California. Major Sherlock 
Davis, the General’s senior aide-de-camp, a 
graduate of Harvard College and Law 
School, is Technical Adviser of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Lieutenant John 
Wilkin, aide-de-camp, is a Yale graduate 
Captain McCook is the son of Supreme 
Court Justice Philip McCook, and is asso- 
ciated with the office of District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey 

The General has been visited by many im- 
portant Government officials and officers, 
among them Secretary of War Stimson, the 
Alabama, Senator Lister Hill, 
and Lieutenant General Lear. 

Lieutenant Thomas J. Watson, Jr., son of 
the president of International Business Ma- 
chines, is an air pilot in the Division Obser 
vation Squadron 


and is 


Governor of 


ARMY SLANGUAGE. The Division has 
a vocabulary all its own. There are many 
interesting and unique expressions that seem 
to find favor with the fellows. “Feed your 
face” is our rather blunt way of saying it is 
time to eat. Going “over the hill” is the dis- 
honorable practice of deserting. “Highball” 
is a right-hand salute 
“Pulling rank” is the 
unwarranted use of 
authority by an officer. 
“20-Grand Clothing” 
refers to wearing ap 
parel that bears a re- 
markable resemblance 
to horse-blanket ma- 
terial. “Goldbricking” 
is the art of doing as 
little work as possible, 
as well as trying to 
avoid tasks, an art which is certainly not 
confined to the Army! A “bathtub” is the 
sidecar attached to a motorcycle, the common 
means of conveyance in the Fort. A 
“striker” is an officer's orderly. This ex- 
pression might possibly be traced to those 
orderlies who were guilty of “goldbricking.” 
when men congre- 


“Washrumors” are ay 
‘ 
DZ ay | 
<x \' 
gate in the morning Law 


those tidbits of talk 
to clean up for the 


PREOCCUPATION 


ain 


haya 
Cy 
tN 


Ss ate 


- 







PPS / |i 


that originate in the 
company washroom 


- BRAHMS: 7. 
day. A group of en- 2ne$vm 
terprising enlisted 
men have organized 19H 
a society which \ 
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iwards Bachelor, Master, and Doctorate de- 
exceptional ability in spreading 
rumors. If a soldier can spread a rumor 
that eventually returns to himself, he is 
made a Bachelor of Rumor Spreading. 
Should he succeed in having his rumor reach 
the attention of the Commanding General, 
he is made a Master of Spreading 
Should the Commanding 
wrder based on such rumor, the degree of 
Doctor of Rumor Spreading is conferred 
Thus far, the Master and Doctorate degrees 
have not been awarded, nor likely 


wrees tor 


» 
Rumor 


General issue an 


is it very 


that they ever will be! 

The cupants of a nearby tent have ay 
pended the following poem admonition t 
the entrance of their abode 

Whosoever in here d curse, 

Must then contribute from his purse 
The sum of one full U. S. cent 

For each word sworn while in this tent 


An audit made after the second month of con 


tributions indicates that this tent will be abl 
to purchase a fine radio in the near tuturt 
The acknowledged experts in the us 
Army slang are the Military Police, who ar 
without a peer! 

THE SUNNY SIDE. A sense of humor, 


like a sense of proportion, is an invaluabl 
ally in life. A number of the men at Fort 
McClellan are unusually humorous and keep 
their comrades in a high spirits 
Oddly enough, a game called SALVO, which 
has to do with maneuvering of Battleships, 
is a very popular pastime in the 
At roll call in the morning, it is usually very 
cold and the moon is still plainly visible. One 
boy glanced up at the man in the moon and 
exclaimed, “My, what a cold-looking sun!’ 


State ol 


Division 


Another fellow is getting writer’s cramps 
from penning personal letters to his lady 
fair every day. He says his strategy 1s t 
keep writing her so many letters that she 
won't have any time to go out with othe: 
male admirers. One private mentioned to his 
chum that a certain sergeant had an exag 


gerated idea of his Own mentality; to which 
his chum replied, “That sergeant would hav 
to have, in have any idea of his 


mentality !” 
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Several weeks 
ago, a visiting 
General was in- < 


_ 
specting the pipe 
tents in our IX 

OU 





company street. 4 = . 
: as iJ 8 
As the General ‘< “ 
° 
was ming out SOLDIER, may |} 
si 
4 tent a / AEMINGD You or 
; “? . — » THE PIPE ID YOUR 
soldic Fe smok =~ movTn' 


ing a pipe, was abo The private 
} 


ecame § sight of a Gen 
ra nm ry iis humble home that he 
Snapp 1 at I ind saluted with the 
well-lighted stove still perched his mouth 
lhe Genera 1 th ind politely 
ret ed hi hat was tom of the 

e ft Sa t i ich a ma er 

The Cl Staff, Anders 

served his hday November 30 
WV hile he ( ! \ y I thee, the 
band | l t his wit 
dow and ived, “Hay | You 
The ( | t l 1 sur 
p s 1, i I il il l a 
i x] his ap ’ 
FUN AND FROLIC. Every effort and 
nergy have n expended to provide the 
men at Fort McClellan with ad juate enter 
tainment and opportunities for relaxation and 
recreation The Fort has an indoor theatre, 
a tent theatre, and an open-air theatre The 


is 20¢, but plans are under 


admissi nh price 


way to lower it. However, the pictures being 
shown are decidedly second-rate One boy 
ventured his opinion that the pictures are 
three-dimensional: You not only see and 


an smell them. Rather 


hear them. but vou 
} ; ; 


rude, but quite correct 
The 27th is a dancing Division, as regi 
inal e 1 
mental dances are conducted twice each 
week, Young cities 


ladies from neighboring 






are invited to the Fort as guest partners, 
and matrons are asked to serve as hostesses 
The dance 5 have been a huge su css The 
dance and refreshments are free to the 
soldiers. Our Recreation and Athletic Officer 
plans many activities for the men, and band 
mcerts are also a feature. The Y. M.C.A 
- - - ’ F's 
™» ; «~~ e) 

{ wy ) t {4 F 

K io \ I~ / } 
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has opened a branch in Anniston under the 
direction of Mr. W. Paul Alexander, execu 
tive secretary, an able worker of long ex 
perience. Local churches also have accorded 
the men of the Division a hearty welcome 


POT POURRI. Few civilians know why 
the right-hand salute is the customary man 
ner of greeting an ofhcer. It is a heritage 
harking back to the “days of old, when 
knights were bold.” When one knight met 
another, he raised the visor of his headgea 


as a sign of recognition and greeting It 
might be well to note that officers must al 
ways return the salute inother othcer or 
enlisted man 

The prime purpose of the Army is to im 


part discipline of mind and body to its mem 
“alert” its 
} 


bers, and so 
personnel that they may be 
ible to think clearly and 
rapidly at all times. Rigid 
discipline must be main 
ained unwaveringly, in 
det to achie \¢ 
results. The 


stance should be of mterest 


supe riot 


following in 


Two privates were ordered 
by their commanding office: 
to parade up and down for 
one hour, with full pack and 
rifle, for having committed 
some minor misdemeanor 
\ sergeant dismissed them 
after 45 minutes had elapsed. The command 
ing officer, discovering that the men had 
been released sooner than ordered, made the 
sergeant march up and down, with full pack 
and rifle, for one solid hour 


THE 165TH INFANTRY, ~ world-re 
nowned as the “Fighting 69th,” is one of the 
regiments in the 27th Division. In explana 
tion of the origin of that famous phrase, 
this story is making the rounds: During the 
Civil War, General Robert E. Lee referred 
to this regiment, in tones of admiration, as 
“that fighting 69th!” 

General Haskell was informed that a litter 
of eleven Irish setter puppies was for sale. 
Inasmuch as the 27th Division is comprised 
of eleven units, he immediately purchased 
all the puppies, one to be given to each out 
fit as a mascot The Camp carpenters 
erected a comfortable wooden building, 
known to us as the “Pup Tent.” A large, 
enclosed area is outside this building, with- 
in which the puppies romp around. The 
Division veterinarian has been assigned to 
bring the “babies” safely through infancy. 

The insignia of the 27th Division has an 
interesting background. The letters NYD 
(New York Division) have been worked 


into a red monogram on a black field set 





OPEN AIR THEATRE 
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with red stars of the constellation Orion. A 
red circle encompasses the entire design 
The use of the constellation Orion is a play 
on the name of Major General John F 
O’Ryan, who was the commanding general 
of the Division during the World War. Red 
is for blood, and black for iron, making us 
the Blood and Iron Division 


DOLLARS AND SENSE (or Facts and 


Figures ) 


| 
The following ’ rmation relative t 
auks and monthly salaries enlisted men 
may be of interest 
Private (with less than 4 months’ service $2 
Private (with more than 4 months’ service ; 
Private First Class $¢ 
_orp al 54 
Sergeant 60 
Staff Sergeant 72 
Technical Sergeant R4 
First Sergeant 84 
Master Sergeant 12¢ 


The Army takes into a 
count the special capabilities 
of enlisted men who are do 
ing stenographic or clerical 
work (as well as other tech 
nical jobs) and compensa 
tion is made accordingly 
This is accomplished by as- 
signing specialist ratings to 
such men, commensurate 
with the duties performed 
various 


The following list indicates the 


specialist ratings and the corresponding 


monthly pay 
Specialist First Class $3 
- Second Class 25 
Third Class 
Fourth Class 
Fifth Class 
Sixth Class ; 

An enlisted man with a specialist rating 
is entitled to his specialist pay in addition to 
his base pay for the rank he holds. For 
example \ Private First Class, with a 
Specialist Second-Class rating, would receive 
$61 a month; $36 base pay for his rank, and 
$25 pay for his specialist rating. Privates and 
Privates First Class are the only enlisted 
men permitted to receive specialist ratings 
Thus, it may be seen that a Private First 
Class, with a Specialist Second-Class rating, 
would receive $1 more, each month, than a 
Sergeant 


MILITARY VOCABULARY. “Army Reg- 
ulations No. 850-150,” which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 5 cents, contains the 
list of Authorized Abbreviations used in Army 
paper work. Practice on this should add 
greatly to the military stenographer'’s efficiency 
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The imposing State Capitol at Lincoln, topped by 


a hero figure of the Sower 


Nebraska — 
the “Black Water” or 
“Antelope” State 


HE intrepid Spaniards are again re 

vealed i ir Parade the Stat as 

the first white explorers (1541) Ni 
waska, the “Black Water’ I Antelope 


stale Phis time It Was the romantic-n nade 


France S( Toro! ido, witl t irty st ilwarts ol 
gaily caparisoned horses, who came up tron 
the sunny Rio Grande Valley in search of 


treasure 
But Nebraska seemed y unpromising 


rairics and dreary desert dunes, and th 


Seven Cities” pr ved to be t groups 
Indian teepees made of buffalo hides! Il 
inger, the Spaniards slew on the India 


slaves who had led them, then claimed the 
land for Spain. Later, that « 


ferred it to France, whose fur traders ope 


ated there (1700-63) ; subsequently the regi 
passed to the United States from Napoleon 
along with the rest of the wilderness of the 
great Louisiana Purchase (1803 


WHEN the cry “Westward Ho!” rang 
through the East, Nebraska was a part « 
the path that beckoned. Homeseckers and 
gold-rush enthusiasts, the sllowers of Brig 
ham Young and of Kit Carson, adventurers 
the At 
lantic states, and the indomitable Lewis and 
Clark trekked to or through Nebraska, and 
many settled there. They constructed sod 


irom tar countries pioneers trom 


houses, established themselves on the land, 
and succeeded exceptionally with agriculture 
The covered wagon and Pony Express oi 
the early years soon gave place to railroads, 
1d Omaha became one of our greatest rail 
ad terminals, as predicted by Lincoln wher 


he visited there 


THE stat yulation 1,313,468 (1940) 
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COULD ¢ I id it return t look agai 

ver the state, he would behold wealth be 
yond his imagination—vast undulating acres 
of grain and grass—corn, wheat, oats, and 
wild hay (in which the state leads all 
others) that feeds intless herds of cattle 


He would learn that horses, mules, and 





sheep art red the hundreds « thou 

sal ; il SW { , t ‘ I un be I ot ~ ve ral 
is yeariy He \\ yuld sc esides, a mil 

lion acres planted to tre the state has 
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twine Gallowar 


In the famous Boys Town, eleven miles west vf 
Omaha, where Father Flanagan's protégés admin. 
ister their own “city of little men” 
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SOME WHYS AND WHEREFORES 


The Manual tells us how to write the various shorthand forms. Back 
of these hows there are whys, a number of which are explained here 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


AST year, at the thirty-fifth annual meet- 
I; ing of the Central Commercial Teach- 
ers Association in Minneapolis, the 
author of the system spoke about Some 
Hidden but Important Factors in Shorthand 
Shorthand Instruction. He closed his 
talk with from a book by Pro- 
fessor Campagna of Liverpool, England, on 
the subject of Education in Its Relation to 
the Common Purposes of Humanity 
Professor Campagna wrote: “A teacher, 
then, is a host who has invited the company 
if his pupils, and their coming ought to be a 
pleasure and an honor to him. Not 
teacher conveys this impression to his pupils; 
hut not every teacher is a good teacher, and 
a good teacher unless he 
is truly a host to his pupils and shares with 
them what he has provided to celebrate thei 
think there is no exception to 


and 
a quotation 


every 
no teacher can be 


coming I 
this rule.” 


NOW that is for the teacher. But if the 
teacher is the host, what are the students? 
The students are the guests, are they not? 
Let us consider ourselves as guests and see 
what we can do to make the meeting a suc- 
cess. The teacher is going to share with the 
students what he has provided to celebrate 
their coming. But there can be no sharing 
unless there is also receiving, so we must be 
alert and ready to receive whatever is offered 

Suppose your teacher gives an exercise on 
the writing of t and d before r and /; this is 
what was done in the Minneapolis talk, by 
the way. Some will say, “but I know the 
forms for ¢t and d and r and /], and I want to 
get on to something else.” But let us see 
what the teacher is trying to share with his 
company of students. As the author of the 
system says, “Certain forms are modified in 
shorthand, as in longhand, to promote flu- 
ency and legibility.” This applies to ¢ and d 
before r and J, in the words tree, tarry, dale, 
for instance, and in hundreds of others. 


ioe 


tree, tarry, dale 


The purpose of the slant with which ¢ and 
d are written is to distinguish them easily 
and quickly from the downward straight 
strokes change and would. or 


Compare 


shall and it. Obviously the distinction is not 


necessary when ¢ or d is joined to other let 


ters to form a word. So when we write 
tr, we make the ¢ with much less inclination 
towards the horizontal than is usual. When 
this is done, the outline is more compact— 
doesn’t spread out so much—and will be 
more easily read. The very short upward 


its shoulder, is unmis- 


t takes the r right on 
takable and clear-cut 


jf F f / 


ch, d, sh, t, tr, dl 


—— 


Rn vA 


in this join 
with which 


The ¢ may be made very short 


ing, as this increases the fluency 
the combination may be written. Try thi 
out on such words as tray, trim, trap, strap, 
stream, stretch, stray, writing each form at 


least three times to get the motion: 


pl po peo A_2 A—— 
el AE nat PT 
A ys yw 
> 2 
a 


rf rp rf nr ys 


tray, trim, trap, strap, stream, stretch, stray 
THESE outlines are similar 
one of the forms for the longhand r; it is 
well to keep this in mind, because, when a 
student is already familiar in writing long 
hand with the making of mn like 
tr or str, it becomes easy for him to elimi 
nate any hesitation or 
shorthand forms 

After having written tr correctly, turn the 
notebook upside down and see what it says 
Kt? Of course. Notice how the compara 
tively upright ¢ makes a sharp angle where 
it joins the k; there should always be a sharp 
angle after k and g when ¢ or d follows, as 
well as before r and /, and the same upward 
slant of t or d should be maintained in kt, 


kd, gt, gd: 
> > ap 


in execution to 


a combinati 


abruptness in his 
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7 —, — _ : : ; 
kt, kd, gt, gd, tr, tl ( 


' 


. " : wheel. wear. we are, we will, we will have. we will be 
Practice the following words: we will be able 


~~ — 





+ — ~~ a Mr GREGG spoke also about the influence 
P : 
C c ‘ irvilinear motion in writit He ex 
lained that the rolling inder 
~ - ~ ‘ 
i y~- c “4 ed in writ i th \ wel I 1 
i \ la t h s I rT! h 
ol, 7 “ . ; ‘ 
“ “ ~. ‘ «if { ' ‘ , i 
< 4 A Th : ' 1 +] ig 
‘ \ I “ua 1» As the nae T t n s 
d i i I ] i | wi sce " 
d 
I hat 1 th \\ t at i 5 I if 
cattle, kettle, meta nettle, medal (3 times each) eh 1 1 Th - P 
cl Mu“ ble K Ls ’ il 
om tt i nal tions have 
" 1 he # +} ' ' 
\ nese J R th eas | ' } 
‘ . “ P| 
gs w § to be clearer and mon hand exalt r and | The upward 
: . " at . t t expres the ] t lett 
, 
f and B s r pr 
, i 1 } ml} with 
. 
ANOT ik] joining that wil ear some — rel : . nd ; fluent 
— he a +} oo : 
prac e€ 1S h | i t n ( eitween } isilv wr 
f or v and r In such words as fair 
fat ! } l g upward afte 
| ( ? 
the f { easy vit 2 ‘ — — ‘ 
th , s B ( h sn 
chance f r when you mean ( ( \ 
wt , } l 1i€ 
si } aA I y ¥ 
~ - = — 
) 
) 
, , pray. play, br blare, crane lay, grin, glee 
l a hes h 
monrtant that tt 
fair, fail, vale, valley, fallacious a é ae . . VES, 
und not nN i ] t that the 
‘ ! ! +} 
ves tor f ; r ‘ ¢ 
AGAIN tl v is sometimes sligt 
. . . - 4 , = 1 Auses writers to make the first 
rr l t T Ke ti writing il re ng 
: Cau pat flat ( As } tor 
easier ] er ot as in the words .) 
vhe vear h phrases as we are 
} 
. I ! } 2 are more 
: } | | 
uc s) v 1S given a great 
slant This is s iral that 
, 
many with ng jus 
‘ ‘ } 
what tl l ( € wear and 
‘ | he 
31 ti pract tre rms wing 
I s ‘ = j +} | 
k i 5 il at | 
} hance the eauty the note and = their 
legibility 
=<ar was 
: 
PHERE is much in the system that is de 
. ~» ~ 2? 9 1] ‘ 
on - - ox Oo Oc signed especially to make the writing easic: 
as well as more fluent and hence more speedy 
without in any way impairing legibility A 
o . c c o . 
good example of this is the word earnest, 
where the second circle is omitted It is 
—_ 7 & ~ fad A seldom that a | t in b tted from the 
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middle of a word, as is done here, and still 
leave the word just as clear as it would be 
if the letter were written, but advantage has 
been taken of whatever opportunity there is 
in the language for this method of abbre- 
viation 

Sometimes the reason for the omission of 
the second vowel is not clear to students 
eg this 


curs before a straight stroke and another 


The explanati where a circle o¢ 


circle occurs after the straight stroke, both 
on the same side of the stroke, there is a 
natural tendency to curve the strok« If you 
will write earnest and agitate rapidly, with 
the second circle included in the outline, you 
will see that this is true 

In most cases, 
if the second cir 


t doesn't matter much, but 


i 
} ‘ ; 

le is written in earnest, the 
shorthand form might look like earliest, and 


it would not be possible to determine wheth 


er “earnest attention” or “earliest attention 
were to be given to a request 
> a e eo 7 
2 "i: a 4 i a 7 ay a z C 
@ Ce Lf 4 , , Gis 7 a P 
. vy) ¢G 4 ) 
ow, / f Y 7 j 
JA / 
j 4 j 4 9 
, “ + , ; , , 


earliest, earnest, earliest attention, earnest attention 
agitate, agitation 


oan 
PHE vowel mav also lv ymitted in the 
prefixes en, in, un, em, un when the prefix 
is followed by a consonant, as in the words 


envy, increase, unfasten, impel 


< ; a — 


envy. increase, unfasten, impel 


However, in words that double the n or m 
it is easier to retain the initial vowel with 
but a single n or m 


a . 


a) oO — 2f 2.4 


immature tnner unknown wunecessary unnoticed 


And where the ¢) vw, Ww cm im is fol 
lowed by a vowel, the initial vowel is needed 
to make the outline clear—to assure its n 
being read as another word. Enact, for ex 
ample, would become knack if the initial 
vowel were omitted 


ors pS? ao” vo oto 
Y + 

enact, knack, inept, nipped, enhance, inure 

But in compound prefixes involving en, wm 
un, im, like unexpected, unaccountable, the 
outline can easily be read without the initial 
vowel, and it is therefore omitted in such 
compounds 
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¢€2C., 
7 


inexpensive, imexpert, unexpected, inexplicable 
unaccountable 


kk JR speed, appearance, and legibility, then, 
learn to be exact The fact that there is 
good reason for everything one learns in 
shorthand is vastly important, but even that 
is not as important as is the fact that on 
does learn it We are fortunate that the 
actual process of learning each new step is 
eclipsed by the fascination and the interest 


we feel in discovering that new step. Thus, 
whether it is a new lesson, or new ways of 
mastering old lessons, these are the things 


that the teacher shares with us when we 


come to class, and which we can take home 


keep 


Review of Word-Endings 


N the two pages following, you will find 
Q i review th Word-Endings a1 
ranged, as were the Word-Beginnings last 
month, in the order of their presentation i 
the Manual. When you feel sure you have 


the forms in this drill “at your finger tips,” 


urn to your “Five Thousand Most-Used 
Words” or your Dictionary for _ furthet 
practice n other fort involving these end 
ngs. You can’t know them too well! 
ing anking 4 , ijing ussing vauir 
thing: anything, mething rything; -sion, -tion 
mentior nation. n. fashion, affection 
sion ession eva n ecttor -ly: safely, solel 
niy lonely latel ’ fairly wholly hardly 
” daily, like right nightly -ily, 
-ally heartily, 2 hastel readily families 
forMR tote ings ” etting ’ 5 
event ng his ingly ng 
: lingil emingl -sume ume, resume, Cor 
sume pr ” ble alu rouble sensible 
miser ‘ uitat : able rrible, reliable, rea 
noble, payat ple: simple, amp! rm pl 
ra’ le -ment tpartment compicement moment 
sipment, treatment, clement, excitement, payment 
ttleme -tain uttai ” ntain btain ustain 
ntain tain, detain, retain; -tern, -dern ertair 
tern, western, modern, pattern, attorney; -worthy 
noteworthy, trustwortl -worth finsworth ther 
P ther neither, yather bother brother weather 
eather hithert -ful whul, wonderfu 
a thought fu ssotel -ify notify modif» 
rtif lignify mplif -self myself yourself 
mesclf, herself tself; -selves: themselves urselve 
vourselves; -age: urage, storage, baggage, manager 
rage, package; -ture: furniture, picture, feature 
tur reatur lepartur -less: thoughticss, need 
homeless; -tition tation: repetition, compet 
n, Petition, station yuctat n, notation, temptation 
nvitation, imitation; -dition, -dation: edition, addi 
tion, condition, foundation nsolidation “nition, 
-nation: definition, » mitior mbination, destina 
tion; -mission, -mation mn ion, permission, omis 


sion, admission, informa 


onfirmation; -ever: however, whoever, what ver 
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Review of W ord-Endings 


In the order of their presentation in the Manual 
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Do They Mean the Same Thing? 


{ Quiz Arranged 
By E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 
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tical, meanings, as appear, seem k n CI e the wv 1 that ider 
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It has been said, indeed, that there are expresses the thought rately and 
twenty $s) nvn friend 1 | ; tee! ; ace the ‘ SSIPT lft } ‘ eA uf mee 
beautiful the word phrase in tl t 
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THE MAKINGS OF A MAN FRIDAY 


How skill and efficiency in handling ordinary stenographic duties 
is developed into the more-than-average abilities of the secretary 


By SHIRLEY RADKE 


(Concluded from the February issue) 


S confidence in you increases, you are 
called upon to do all manner of things 
you never dreamt of doing. It is a good 

thing to learn where to buy anything your chief 
may want. Window shopping helps a lot, 
especially if you make a practice of observ- 
ing all items and remembering where you 
saw them. The chief may have a hurriedly 
planned dinner party and need table favors 
and place cards suitable for a certain motif, 
or the guest of honor is a pipe collector and 
is yearning for a white clay pipe with long 
curved stem, or the group of guests are the 
crew of a yacht and the host wants the 
favors to consist of miniature ship’s officers 
and crew to match the guests, or the guests 
of honor are twins and it is decided to pre 
sent each one with a tiny set. One never 
knows what idea may pop up, but the sec 
retary is supposed to know exactly how it is 
to be carried out and where it may be found 
When you are sent out on such a mission 
a half hour before closing time, you have 
to know where you are going or the logical 
place to find what's wanted. Often, too, you 
will be asked, and expected, to produce the 
idea yourself 


IF your chief travels over certain sections 
of the country, you will find that a file of ho 
tel names and addresses comes in handy. It 
is also essential to learn about various rail 
roads, or highways if the chief motors, or 
plane service if aviation is the mode of 
travel. You will be required to make all 
kinds of reservations, without any mistakes 
You learn what kind of reservations ars 
preferred, and there is always a very help 
ful person at the transportation office. Ac 
curacy is the most important point in this 

In a top desk drawer, easily reached at 
all times, | keep a card file with all sorts 
of items recorded—some of help in connec- 
tion with the business, some to assist in han 
dling personal matters for the executives, 
some of interest only to myself—all to save 
retaining them in memory. Many secre 
taries have similar desk files. I consider 
mine invaluable. The items included, of 
course, depend entirely upon the individual 
office and executive or executives 


The keeping of memoranda is an essential 
part of your daily work. The chief's ap 
pointments within and without the office 
should be noted on your calendar. He 
should be reminded of them sufficiently ahead 
to enable him to plan for them or reach his 
destination without hurry If there are 
visitors in his office, it is better to write 
the appointment mformation on a slip and 
give it to the executive, rather than an 
nounce it audibly in the presence of other 
people. All telephone calls for the execu 
tive or subordinates should be noted, with 


name of person who called, business identi 
fication, phone number, and reason for the 
call. It is unwise to try to “remember” 


these calls and appointments without writ 
ing them down 


UNUSUAL ésituations There are plenty 
f them! 

Accompanying a small and lively child to 
the toy department at holiday time is one 
that has fallen to my lot. And meeting 
a request for locating a nursemaid for tem- 
porary service is another. Sightseeing ex- 
cursions are more thrilling, especially if they 


offer an opportunity to boost your own 


town. In my work it is desirable for me to 
know quite a bit about points of interest for 
all types of visitors in all parts of the city 
and vicinity. They assume that you knox 


and guesswork is out! Such outside activi 


ties are frequently requested by and ex- 
pected by customers, and are taken care of 
as an expression of good will 

The most interesting odd experience | 
have had in recent years came about two 
years ago. A friend of the chief's, in an 
Eastern city, wrote us an appeal to help a 
brilliant doctor who was coming to America 
under rather circumstances 
Would we please tell the doctor, then in 
England, how to go about establishing a 
home and practice in our city! Nothing 
could be more foreign to our business or in- 
terests, but the chief told me to do anything 
1 could about it, or pass it by. Experience 
in meeting other strange situations no doubt 
helped. I soon thought of the logical source 
of information, phoned to verify it, went out 


distressing 
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to the place, and noted in shorthand the 
detailed information given. The notes were 
transcribed, the letter hurried off to Eng 
land, and the matter was dismissed from 


my mind until some 
the doctor telephoned that she 


ind thanked us for 


two months later, when 
had arrived 
? 


our “great help.” By 


wing the data sheet we were able t 


prepare, she had mpleted the 


requirements 
and has 


2 physician 


| 
the city and state in record time, 


COTM a 


success 


©) retur finally, t the iffice With all 
his training, application, and experience 
people seem to consider you a walking et 


I 
cyclopedia. You asked all kinds of 
the most inopportune moments, 


disc able 


will be 
questions at 


and you will usually over yourself 


to give the answers without hesitation. How 
ever, it is no crime to say you don’t know 
ynly, it isn’t wise to not know too often! 


to do 
from one job to an 
mid-air, 


You will learn several things at 
ynce, or turn quickly 
‘ther, whether finished or 


to change back and forth from one activity 


left in 


to another; to be interrupted countless times 


during a single day without becoming irri 
tated or excited, and with the ability to do 
whatever is required of you at the moment 


with and efficiency 

You will find work delegated to you from 
done by 
yourself, and some to be delegated by you 
Anything 
worker 

riendly and helpful 


east 
some of it to be 


to others passed along by you 


o another requires careful, clea 


imstructi supervision, 


and checking before the finished job goes to 
the executive office The preparation and 
mpletion of the project is your responsi 


lity, whether you do the detail work or not 


ry 
rH! »f some of the correspon 


handling 
I In some in 


ll assigned t 


de nce Wlii « tO you 

stances, you will create the letters from a 
ote or two given by the chief, others will 
e left entirely to your knowledge. Some 
will be created by you at the typewrite 


the 


tated by you 


draft—the first « 


finished copy; others will be di 


without rough opy is 


to another worker 

You will be expected to do some things 
that may appear unimportant or even me- 
nial. One day a friend came in and found 


me cleaning up the chief’s desk. It seemed 


her that job should be assigned to the 
janitor or a clerk. I laughingly explained 
that the secretary was the only one to take 
are of the executive desk because she is 


the one who has access to any papers and files 
n or on that desk, and is the one who 
knows just where the chief wants each thing 
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wants the 


Fk I Histanice my chi 


litth lifferently from 


placed 
pencils sharpened a 
most peopl and pla 1 just the 


from the 


pposite 
desk 
atch paper have their 


‘ 
| 
way | have them on my own 


Re lerence books and . 

The desk has had the 
arrangemet r many vears, so that the 
hief could tind vth ‘ he vanted with 


her eves losed 


ywwn locat 


Sarne 


You will leart how t tra ew thee 
workers in the routine, details, and policy 
of the offic ! rganization: teach then 
how to work with their super! ind as 
sistants by your own exampk There is no 
room in al thee, larg r small r com 
plexes, selfishness, indifference, jealousy, lack 
of coéperation, inclination to play or loaf 
instead of to work—anything that disturhs 
and interferes with the activities the office 
This does not mean that the office is a place 
where one is a hine and driven hour 
after hour with nsideration. There is 
a happy medium that instill ntented, in 
terested frame f mind among the workers, 
where all work gether regal lless of posi 
tion or salary, with a pleasant word now and 
the n, a rrection made with kindnes and 
patience, nstructios givel with « implete 
ecogrnit I he ther’s intelligence and 


ibility, a timely word of praise 
Such an attitude gets more work done 


etter, and permeates he hice such at 
xtent that it is felt by those who enter it 
One f the greatest ompliments I have 
heard paid to th fice in which I have 
worked r more than twenty years wa 
given to me just recent! y a stranger. A 
he tin sh illed there Ve! ! convert 
ations bei arried on betwe iny « 
he workers, cach e was working quietly 
at a desk or tabl She glanced around the 
ont mice ind | pening rds were 
What a friend mosphere! One so se 
lom find t sime 


iny yea h ( ce ] n ame I st ] 
1k forward ach new lav with nthus 
ism A 1 i ipated pleasure 
+ . + 
> CULTIVATE an interest and a liking tor 
the thing vou are doing. It will begin to seem 


t that is im 


Make 


ever 


anyth ne 


and 


pre ferred 


important you, 


portant demands attention 


this job the most thing you 


important 


did in your life, and you will be surprised to 
discover what an interesting job you have 
The rank of the job doesn’t determine the 
degree of success you attain, but your appl 


“ation to it D. N. Mart 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





PUT PUNCH IN YOUR PRACTICE 


Having an objective gives direction to your effort and impetus to 
your progress. Month to month goals are offered in this department 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH ° 


LETTER received from a shorthand 

teacher this morning brought to my 

mind the story a certain farmer used 
to tell. His horse, it seemed, had the habit 
of starting out of the barn with an air of 
“I’m rarin’ to be off,” but as soon as he 
reached the open road he would begin to 
balk and refuse to go. On one occasion an 
Indian horse doctor came along and, seeing 
the farmer's predicament, got down from his 
wagon with a bottle in his hand and rubbed 
something on the horse. Dobbin started up 
quickly, and ran so fast that the farmer 
called back, “Hi, there, doctor, you better 
rub some of that thar liniment on me, so | 
kin keep up with the horse!” 

Wrote the teacher: “Here’s my O. G. A 
Contest copy. My students are working so 
hard and earnestly to improve their writing 
and their transcription speed and accuracy 
that I find myself having to do some short- 
hand practice on my own in order to keep 
abreast of them. I never saw anything like 
the enthusiasm that these tests are creating 
in my classes.” 


WELL, now is the time for all good stu 
dents—and teachers—to practice for the im 
provement of shorthand notes! Shorthand 
speed and transcription tests are just ahead, 
and one fears these examinations less when 
he is fortified with the knowledge that he 
is writing good shorthand. It is essential, 
and reflects foresight, to learn to write short- 
hand that afterwards can be read. Relying 
upon memory to aid one in transcribing may 
get you by in the classroom, where the 
schedule permits of immediate transcription, 
but what would you do in an office when 
called upon to take dictation for a day or a 
week at a time and then, while the boss is 
on a business trip, have to transcribe those 
notes and turn out perfect or mailable let 
ters that you are responsible for sending out 
while he is away or that are to be signed 
when your employer returns? 


THERE are no perfectly interlocking sched- 
ules in a business office! To practice dili- 
gently and faithfully now for the improve- 
ment of shorthand writing style is to be 
capable of meeting any such emergency in 
the office. 


As soon as you have qualified for mem- 
bership in the Order of Gregg Artists, you 
can be pretty certain that you are writing 
notes that are acceptable for practical use. 
You will be writing shorthand that any 
other Gregg writer can read. And, what is 
more important, you will always be certain 
of reading it yourself. That is the only kind 
of shorthand to write 


Goop occupational skill is reflected in the 
series of certificates available to you on the 
tests offered here, and you should concentrate 
on the kind of study and practice that en 
ables you to qualify for them 

Take the typewriting tests: It isn’t enough 
that you can type a letter from a page of 
notes. You may be called upon to type 50 
or 100 letters in eight hours! Can you do it? 
Whether you will be able to meet such a con- 
tingency in the office will depend, to a con- 
siderable extent, upon the speed you attain 
in typewriting. You may qualify for a school 
diploma with a speed of 25 or 30 words a 
minute, but that doesn’t necessarily mean you 
will qualify for the first job that is offered 
to you after you leave school. A typing speed 
of 50 words a minute would be better. And 
50 words a minute is probably not too much 
to expect of a student who is utilizing 
properly the time at his command for typing 
practice. One stenographer in this office, who 
applied for the job with a speed of 50 words, 
is today typing well over 100 with more 
ease than he formerly had in writing 50. Im- 
provement of the mechanics of operation 
was responsible for a good increase, and 
systematic practice for speed secured the 
gratifying result. 


YOU can determine your speed by taking 
the Competent Typist Test this month. If 
your speed and accuracy are below par, take 
the test again and again (interspersing your 
practice with special drills on the more diffi- 
cult combinations) until you increase your 
speed to production standard. The certifi- 
cates you may earn begin at 30 words a 
minute. If you are a junior, you should try 
to earn both the 30- and 40-word certificates 
this semester; then next year you will be 
ready to push your speed up to 50, 60, and 
perhaps 80 words or more. Keep in mind 
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that remuneration in business depends upon 
your ability to earn it, just as the higher 
awards in this department are earned by stu- 
dents who practice to attain them. So, begin 
your practice on the Competent Typist Test 
this month, if 
you have not al- 
ready done so. 
An objective is 
valuable in that 
it focuses atten- 
tion and interest 
on achievement. 
I was invited to 
an open-air ex- 
hibit of paintings 
and _ sculptures 
made by artists 
of Greenwich 
Village. Some of 
it was good, but 
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worked. | didn’t know what the picture was 

going to be until it was finished.” “But,” 

I insisted, “didn't you have some sort of 

idea of what you wanted to make even 

“No,” she admitted 
“Then,” I coun- 
tered, “how do 
you know it ¢s 
finished?” “] 
don't,” she bland 
ly replied 


after you started it?” 


HAVING an ob- 
jective gives di- 
rection to your 
effort, and anim 
petus for carry 
ing a 
forward to a sat 


program 


much of it was 
very bad. A can- 
vas by one young 
lady, who sat 
shivering on a 
beside it, 
was particularly 
atrocious. A child 
of six might 
have done better 
Asked my friend 
“What do you 
suppose that was 
intended to be?” 
“Nothing,” I re 
plied resolutely 
But this friend 


crate 


rn cy Uoel 
“ne “tl 


De, U ¢ 
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isfactory conclu 
sion. The certih 
cates and other 


lovely awards 
made available to 
you in shorthand 
and typewriting 
by this depart 
ment help to to 
cus attention on 
your progress, 
and to mark off 
the road toward 
occupational skill 
in shorter lengths 
that will be at- 
tained easier and 
with more enthu 
siasm aS you jog 
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order sc hoc sence 


do, that there 
must be an ob 
jective in the ab 
and the 
more abstruse a 
thing is, the more 
important must 
be the objective! 


struse 
aa 


perethy Peter Me 0 
Shorthand Pupi ~ 


Pans Sree He 


“Come,” I an b 

swered, “and I'll b Two Gregt N 

prove that the iv 0G 
ded 


young lady who 
smudged that 
canvas with pig- 
ments didn’t have 
an idea in her 
head when she started and didn’t have one 
when she finished.” 

And that proved to be correct. “I can't 
explain how or why I painted it,” she con- 
fided confidently. “It just came to me as | 
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Awards bring schools publicity 


a certificate for 
60 words a min 
ute. Many jun- 
iors will qualify 
for that award 
before they leave 
chool this year 
Some will even 
earn the 80- 
word certificate 

and to the stu 
dent who tran 
scribes the test 
with the least 
number of er- 
rors will also be 
There is a 


minute, and a 


ad 
i 


“CLASS IS HO! 
Gregg Compan 
Mention Certi 


Diny To — 


a 





prize 


club 
100 words a 
beautiful gold pin testifying to 120 words 

Don’t your fingers tingle with the urge to 


awarded a lovely 


certificate for 


demonstrate your ability to qualify on these 
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tests? Doesn't the fact that there is an 
award ahead make you want to read and 
write shorthand more intensively and satis 
factorily? There's a thrill in accomplish- 
ment, and, as you pass these official tests one 
by one and receive your reward, you will be 
building the kind of competence that is ex- 
pected of you in your first position. 

Many students, and stenographers for that 
matter, have been inclined to carelessness in 
typing. It seems so unimportant to stop and 
cover the machine when one is eager to be 
somewhere else; that is, it does until one 
flunks the O. A. T. Test because of dirty 
type or smudged copy! Changing the ribbon 
still is something of a nuisance and a smudgy 
job, but there is satisfaction in seeing a neat 
and attractive piece of copy come from the 
machine after it has been done. Brushing 
and cleaning the type of a typewriter takes 
a little time, but it is gratifying to behold 
what clear type will do toward making a 
transcript “a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever!” 


SUPPOSE you take the O. A. T. Test this 
month, and see if you can qualify in neatness, 
attractiveness, and accuracy. Once you have 
become interested in turning out an artisti: 
piece of work, you will not be guilty of pro 
ducing any other kind. Every letter that 
goes out of a business office is a representa 
tive of the firm. The qualities that are ap 
proved in a_ personal selling effort apply 
equally in the sales letter. If the letter is not 
attractive, the message in it, no matter how 
well expressed, may never be read. If you 
will study the mechanics of a good-looking 
typewritten letter, you will take another 
important step in your stenographic training 
Acquire the habit of paying attention to lit- 
tle things now—while you are in school 
and you will have fewer “conferences” with 
the boss to point out the errors you make 
when you take a job 

Come on, stenographer-students—and you 
stenographers, also—get back of this fine 
program of tests and awards, developed ex 
clusively in your interest and with the ob- 
ject of helping you to attain a fine standard 
in your stenographic work. Let’s work! 

And now, cheerio! 


° ° ° 


> ELIMINATE from your vocabulary in 
working hours the word “perfunctory.” 
Every task is a test. However trivial it be, 
your manner of performing it will testify, in 
some way and to some degree, for or 
against you. Shrewd observers “size up” a 
man from the way he acts in unimportant 
matters.—Otto H. Kahn. 
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Transcription Teachers 
ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


AKE your application promptly for the 

Shorthand Speed Contest material 
Your application, or enrollment blank, to be 
filed with us should contain the following 
information : 


Name ot School 

Street ices 

City and State.. 

Name of teacher or teachers whose 
classes are to be entered in the com- 
petition 


classes eligible to take the 60-word 
test.....; 80-word test. 

2. Number of students in Senior class or 
classes eligible to take the 80-word 


test.....; 100-word test..... 

3. Number of students eligible for the 
dictation at 120 words ; 140 
words esece 

(Signed) 


(If more than one teacher in a school 
wishes to enter her students, the work of 
the classes should be combined, and one 
entry blank covering the entire team 
should be submitted. Where classes of 
more than one teacher are competing, 
arrangements should be made to combine 
the classes for the dictation of the tests 
Chen the students may go to their own 
typewriting rooms to transcribe, provided 
one of the teachers whose class is com- 
peting is in charge. Full details will 
accompany the tests.) 

Requests for the higher speed tests 
120-word and 140-word tests—should be 
made only if students are ready, or will 
be ready, to take those tests. Students 
qualifying at these speeds will earn extra 
credit for their team in the contest 


YOUR SHORTHAND TEAM MUST 
BE ENROLLED FOR THE CONTEST 

NOT LATER THAN APRIL FIRST. The | 
Contest material will be mailed on May first 
The tests will be mailed in a sealed envelope, 


to be opened on the day of the Contest, and 

in the presence of the students and the Con | 
test Committee. The suggestions for con | 
ducting the Contest, given by Mr. A. A | 


Bowle in our February Grecc Writer, will 
be very helpful, and we recommend that you 
follow them for speed and efficiency in the 
execution of the work. 
The Grand Prize Trophy for this Contest 
has already been chosen from the array oi 
silver cups on display at Wallace and Com 
pany, Fifth Avenue. Which school will win 
it for display in their own trophy cabinet 
this year? 
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March Test Material 


The O. G. A 


Contest copy om page 344 is good for both Contest and Membership. March O. G. A 


fests 


for membership only. 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritien list of names to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


March copy is 


good as membership fests eantil 


April 25, 1941) 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


For Part I, select 250 to 300 words of your own 
choosing, and type them in your best style. For 
Part Il, tabulate the data about the Army Camps in 
your own state and enough of the nearby states to 
give you a 40- or 45-line table, single space. Arrange 
in three columns 


ARMY CAMPS: Their Size and Location. 


Name, Alabama, Maxwell Field; Nearest 
Town, Montgomery; Proposed Military 
Capacity (by June 1, 1941) 5,000; Fort 


McClellan, Anniston, 20,000. Arizona, Air 
Corps Station, Tucson, 3,500; Fort Hua 
chuca, Bisbee, 5,000. Arkansas, Camp Jos. 
Me Robinson, Little Rock, 25,000. Califor- 
MacArthur, San Pedro, 3,000; 
Field, Rafael, 2,900; Har 
bor Defenses, San Francisco, 9,700; Harbor 
Defenses, San Diego, 10,500; March Field, 
Riverside, 10,000; Nacimiento Replacement 


nia, Fort 


Hamilton San 


Center, Nacimiento, 22,600; Camp San Luis 
Obispo, San Luis Obispo, 20,600; Fort Ord 
Monterey, 25,000. Colorado, Lowry Field 
Denver, 7,000. Florida, Fort Barrancas 
Pensacola, 3,300; MacDill Field, Tampa 
6,000; Camp Blanding, Starke, 50,000 


Georgia, Camp Gen. Robert Toombs, Tocca, 
3,000; Fort Oglethorpe, Rossville, 4,000; 
Fort McPherson, Atlanta, 3,000; Camp 
Steward, Hinesville, 13,700; Camp Macon, 
Macon, 16,500; Fort Benning, Columbus, 
50,000. Jilinois, Scott Field, Belleville, 9,- 
500; Fort Sheridan, Highland Park, 9,500; 
Rockford, 10,000; Chanute 
16,000. Indiana, Fort Ben 
Lawrence, 5000. Kansas, 
20,000. Kentucky, 


Camp Grant, 
Field, Rantoul, 
jamin Harrison, 
Fort Riley, Junction City, 
Bowman Field, Louisville, 2,500; Fort 
Knox, Elizabethtown, 26,000. Louisiana, 
Barksdale Field, Shreveport, 4,000; Camp 
Beauregard, Alexandria, 15,000; Camp 
Claiborne, Alexandria, 28,000; Camp Liv 
ingston, Alexandria, 30,000. Maine, Camp 
Keyes, Augusta, 2,500. Maryland, Camp 
Albert C. Ritchie, Hagerstown, 3,000; Edge 
wood Arsenal, Edgewood, 5,000; Holabird 
Quartermaster Dept., Baltimore, 5,500; 
Fort G. G. Meade, Laurel, 25,000. Massa- 
chusetts, Westover Field, Chicopee, 2,700; 


Ayer, 23,900; Camp Ed 
Falmouth, 30,000. Michigan, Fort 
Battle Creek, 22,000. Minne 
sota, Fort Snelling, St. Paul, 3,000 
Mississippi, Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, 
52,000. Missouri, VIL Corps Area Training 


Fort Devens, 
wards, 


( uster, 


Center, Newberg, 35,000. New Jersey, 
Camp Moore, Asbury Park, 2,500; Fort 
Hancock, Highlands, 8,000; Fort Mon 
mouth, Red Bank, 10,000; Fort Dix 
Wrightstown, 40,000. New Mexico, Air 
Corps Station, Albuquerque, 4,000. Neu 
York, Ft. Wadsworth, St. George, Staten 
Island, 2,700; Fort Slocum, New Rochelle 


4,000; Plattsburg Barracks, Plattsburg, 2, 
500; Mitchel Field, Hempstead, L. I., 7, 
000; Camp Upton, Yaphank, 8,000; Pine 


Camp, Carthage, 15,000. North Carolina 
Anti Aircraft Firing Center, Wilmington 
20,000; Fort Bragg, Fayetteville, 55,000 
Ohio, Camp Perry, Port Clinton, 10,000 


Oklahoma, Fort Sill, Lawton, 40,000. Penn 


sylvania, Indiantown Gap Military Reser- 
vation, Indiantown, 21,200. Rhode Island 
hort Adams, Newport, 3,000. South Caro- 


lina, Fort Moultrie, Charleston, 3,000; Fort 
Jackson, Columbia, 40,000. Tennessee 
Camp Peay, Tullahoma, 25,000. Texas 
Randolph Field, San Antonio, 3,700; Kell, 
Field, San Antonio, 5,500; Fort Crockett 
Galveston, 11,400; Camp Hulen, Palacios, 
10,000; Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, 18, 
300; Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 20, 
000; Fort Bliss, El Paso, 23,000; Camp 
Bowie, Brownwood, 30,000. l’ermont, Fort 
Ethan Allen, 3,000. 
ginia, Camp Pendleton, Virginia Beach, 3, 
600; Langley Field, Hampton, 7,000; Fort 
Monroe, Phoebus, 7,100; Fort Story, Nor 
folk, 10,200; Fort Eustis, Lee Hall, 16,100; 


Essex Junction, V ir- 


Fort Belvoir, Alexandria, 18,000; Camp 
Robert E. Lee, Petersburg, 24,000. MM ash- 
ington, McChord Field, Tacoma, 3,500; 
Fort Lewis, Tacoma, 40,000. Wyoming 
Fort Francis E. Warren, Cheyenne, 10,000 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


Make your own choice of copy for thie month's 
test, something between 250 and 300 words, and see 
how attractively you can type it. 
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March Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


(To find the gross wumber of words you write, divide gross sumber of strokes by 5; then dedact ten words for 
each error to get met words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line im order to 
facilitate counting the gross sumber of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

Woof was the little terrier that I brought with me to 54 
the wilds of Alaska. We had come not to loaf and live on 112 
the fat of the land but to do some camera shooting of wild 171 
grizzlies. One morning while we were following the de- 225 
vious course of the river far back into the interior, for 283 
photographs, the trail led through a dense thicket, and we 342 
had to cut our way through with the hatchet that we 394 
always carried. Woof was having her first experience. The 454 
needles from the huge leaves of deadly shrubs caught at 510 
her coat, and once she got some of them in her paw. 563 
Coming back she whimpered for me to pull them out. 615 
Then in the backwater of the stream, we came upon a 667 
mother bear with her three grown cubs slowly emerging 721 
from a nearby thicket. They looked around startled upon 778 
hearing the motor of my camera; then started to walk 831 
away in dignified retreat. It was Woof’s first encounter 889 
with a bear. Instead of being scared, she went after them 948 
and her bark won the day. With dignity forgotten, the 1003 
bears rose on their hind legs and beat a hasty retreat back 1063 
through the brush. 1083 
After this experience, we sat down for a rest under a 1137 
big hemlock tree. The thick moss made a springy cushion 1194 
for our tired bodies. Everything was quiet and restful 1250 
after Woof’s noisy outburst as she chased the bears. We 1307 
heard the sweet call of the water ouse/ dancing along the 1365 
sand bar. After we had rested, we got up and moved on. 1422 
A mile or two upstream we came upon a waterfall, and in 1478 
the pool below there were thousands of salmon that had 1533 
come to spawn. The bears knew this, and I was hopeful 1588 


of getting some good picture shots of the big fellows. We 1647 








en 
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Strokes 

reached the pool and hid ourselves behind the shelter of 1704 
spruce branches. Every few minutes a salmon would try 1759 
to cross the sand bar out in the stream. He would struggle 1819 
so furiously that the water churned, throwing a spray five 1878 
to ten feet high. 1897 
I was busy watching the salmon and did not notice a 1949 
huge grizzly emerging from the thicket thirty feet away 2005 
from where I stood—not until I heard the sharp, warning 2062 
bark of Woof. I started the camera motor going imme- 2114 
diately. The bear, hearing this unusual noise, stopped his 2174 
fishing operations and looked straight at us. I kept on 2231 
grinding, although I must confess my knees shook under 2286 
me. Bears are not very curious, and this fellow did not 2343 
stop to investigate the mystery of the camera, but, turn- 2399 
ing, crashed through the underbrush out of sight. Woof 2455 
did not chase him this time, but was content to watch him 2513 
disappear. 2525 
At intervals of one hundred to three hundred feet we 2578 
came upon narrow, deeply worn trails. Moving cautiously, 2636 
for a bear might pop out at any moment and there is con- 2691 
siderable danger in these unexpected encounters, I was 2746 
making my way over a slippery ledge with Woof at my 2798 
heels when an old mother bear and a couple of large year- 2854 
ling cubs appeared only a dozen feet ahead. She rose on 2911 
her hind feet instantly she saw us, and let out a grow! that _ 2972 
was echoed by the others. The air filled with a roaring 3029 
sound that put the Anvil Chorus to shame. Woof was 3081 
ready for action in an instant. Dashing by me on the slip- 3139 
pery rocks, she lost her foothold—and dropped into the 3195 
churning rapids below.—Selected. 3217 


[Repeat from the beginning antil end of the ten-minute test period.) 





Words for special practice: grizzlies, experience, W oof's, ousel, salmon, shelter, 
churned, considerable, unexpected, Chorus 
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Transcription Speed Project 


(356 Standard Words) 
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QO. G. A. Club Prize Awards 
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Lena Holy Rosary 
Commercial " High School, 
Rochester, New Hampshire 

Mary Okidol, Union High 


School, Sutter, California 
Therese Lessard, St. Peter's 
School, Lewiston, Maine 
Doris Larchar, State School 
of Agriculture, Delhi, 

New York 

Teeny Doster, Central High 
School, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee 

Bernice Kutchenriter, 
School, Clintonville. 
Wisconsin 

Alice M. Cooper, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois 

8. M. Driessens, Illinois 
State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 

Anna Mae Ferrell, Barnes 
School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colorado 

Elane Henisse, West Virginia 
Business College. Clarks 
burg, West Virginia 

Theresa Rizzi, Ellis College 
Newtown Square 


Pennsylvania 
Edith Taylor, Alabama 
College, Montevallo 
Alabama 
Naomi Hittleman, Morse 
College, Hartford, 
Connecticut 
Edwina Crane, High School 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Margaret Frawley, Ruth 
Quirk, and Mary Frances 
cone, St. Mary's Business 
School, Buffalo, New York 
Gerald Goodhue, High School, 
Fremont, Michigan 
Carolina I. Morales and 


Berta M. Azcarate C 
Colegio de Maria Immacu- 
lada, Panama, R. P 

Sarah Hyzer, High School, 
Liberty, New York 

Dorothy Hannahs, Hich 
School, Barnesville 

Marie Laoulse Thomas, 
Beacom College, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Thelma Gac and Suzanne 
Guerin, Hill College, Woon 
socket, Rhode Island 

Marjorie Boyce, Temple 
Secretarial School, 
Washington, D. C 

Mary Reisser, St. Mary of 
the Assumption High 
School, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania 

Darleen Becker, High School, 
Le Mars, lowa 

Evelyn Pearse, Good Counsel 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Lucrece Bourbeau, Presenta 
tion of Mary, Drummond 
ville. Quebec, Canada 

Carmello Spano, The Hich 
School, Watertown, New 
Yor' 

Ethelene Holt, Blue Mountain 
College, Blue Mountain. 
Mississipp! 

Frances Cohen, Southwestern 
University, Los Angeles, 
California 

Elaine Place, High Srhool, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania 

Evalene Finneyfrock, Visita 
tion Academy, Frederick, 
Maryland 

Lorraine Karrels, High 
School, Port Washington 
Wisconsin 

Helen Louise Clutter, High 
School, Girard, Kansas 

Rose Maggiore, Union High 
School, Santa Clara, 
California 

Adelaide Wright. Trinity 
High School, River Forest. 
Tilinots 

Yvonne Wilson, High School, 
McKinney, Texas 

= Stahl and Mildred 
Lerg. 


Ohle 


St. Mary Cathedra) 
High School, Lansing, 
Michigan 
Jean Wellbaum, Senior High 
School, City. Oreges 


Yankton, 

Betty Haught, Mannington. 
West Virginia 

Helen Kamerzell, Hardin High 

. Montana 

Elizabeth Farrell, Fisher 
School, ° 
Massachusetts 

Mildred Loe, Humboldt 
Business College, Minne 
apolis, nnesota 


Betty Barber, High 
Seituate, Massachusetts 
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Evelyn Hodges, Township 
High School, Lawrenceville. 


Tilinots 


Charlotte Gordon, 
School, Teaneck 


High 
. New 


City, Missouri 


Catherine 


Business College. 


Texas 


Averyt, Massey 


Houston, 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


Let’s Be Friendly 


$5 wks rn 
ae Oy oc he 


ee eo 


Coe. 


a 
t-, C2? 


- 


ai P a pan Cc 


Se a7Ce _¢ 


Ont ninth ds bog 


oe (Le, 


ia 


lie ghee 


*sympathy 


mae and 
eB gi OEM 


let's 


Pee Pn Le, 


‘ 


(134) 


Rena Francek, Wyoming 
High School, West 
ming, Pennsylvania 

Helen Kowalewski, St. Peter's 
High School, , 


Wyo- 


Pennsylvania 
Margaret Ferguson, High 


School, Gastonia, North 
Carolina 
‘ Andy and Forrest 


School, Mor- 
-- - est Virginia 
Louise oe. Hillyer 


Anne La Fleur and Evelyn 
Bartels, Perry School of 
Business, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Marguerite Gignac, St. Mary's 
Academy. Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada 

Katherine Hoeksema. 
High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

Betty Hybarger, Evening 
School, Austin, Texas 

Doris Carlson, High School, 
Milbank, South Dakota 

Josephine Golden, West Vir- 
ginia Business College, 
Clarksburg, West Virginis 

Philippa Oliveri and Gloria 
Gustavison, Muldoon High 
School, Rockford, Illinois 

Grace Mazzeo. High School, 
Pleasantville, New Jersey 

Dorothy Karolinczak, St 
Adalbert Commercial School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Valma Blakey, Mercyhurst 
College, Erie, Pennsylvanis 

Kuniko Okumura, High 
School, San Pedro, 
California 

Ina Perkins, High 
Hampton, lowa 
Reva Joyce Benton, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Bertha Calvin, High School 
Washington, Missouri 

Evelyn Holchin, St. Stephen 
High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Belle Springer, Senior High 
School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Harold Bell Orr, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

Stella Connole, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Connecti 


Creston 


School . 


cut 

Fay Kurland and Mary 
Sarubbi, Weaver High 
School. Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Helen Dolak, The George 
Rogers Clark School, 
Whiting, Indiana 

Rosalina Parissi, The 
School. Gloucester, 
Massachusetts 

Ruth Fallon, High School 
Danville, Pennsylvania 

Margaret Ward, Community 
High School, Colby, Kansas 
Agnes Babin, Bulkeley High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut 
Norma Palmer, Community 
High School, Norton, 
Kansas 

Alice Jensen, The Andrews 
School, Willoughby, Ohio 

Edna Christie, Cogswell Poly 
technical College, San 
Francisco, California 

Gladys Christiana, Centra! 
School, Walkill, New York 

Margaret Zak, Nazareth 
Academy, La Grange. 
Illinois 

Harriet Sleeman, Community 
High School, West Chicago, 
Tilinois 

Marjory Becker, High School 
Northbrook, Illinois 

Erma Bell. Elizabethtown 
College, Elizabethtown, 


Pennsylvania 
Joyce Stone, High School, 
Maine 


Houlton, 

Shirley Fiynn, High School. 
Johns . New York 

Dolores Brown, Waldorf 
College, Forest City, lows 

Marian Cleveland, Senior 
High School, Corvallis, 


High 


Oregon 
(Continued om page 344) 
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“’'M PROUD OF MY SECRETARY” 


If you would win the same mead of praise from your own chief, you 
might take a tip from what one businessman said in this interview 


By HELEN WILKES 


6 ND in conclusion, I hope that some 
of you will carry in mind those qual- 
and every 


ties which my secretary 
secretary should loyalty, alert- 
reliability, thoughtfulness, promptness, 
Brown said as he finished 


good have 
ness, 
and neatness,” Mr 
to the graduating class of the 
business college he had 

Knowing that concrete examples would be 
of interest to all you students, I secured an 
His secre 


his speech 
addressed 


interview with this businessman. 
tary, a pleasant-looking young woman, simply 
but smartly dressed, opened the door to his 
fice, and smilingly indicated a chair beside 
her chief’s desk. 

“You wanted to get more information on 
I think makes a good secretary?” M: 


“Well, I 


what 


Brown eyed me quizzically can't 


think a better example than Miss Jannings, 
the girl that just left the room.” 
And here is her story as I learned it that 


day from her chief: 


**WHEN she came with us, Dora Jannings 
possessed a great deal of intelligence, but her 
clothes against her—too flashy—they 
didn’t harmonize with our office set-up 

You know, when you have stream 
furniture, you want streamlined per 


were 
just 
at all! 
lined 
sonnel I 
minute | 
stenographic department 


was all for dismissing her the 
her, but the head of the 

stood by the girl 
because she knew her work was good. Well, 
after a little conference, the girl changed 
completely. It happened to be a matter of 
pointing out to her the importance of proper 
clothes Now look at her! She looks as 
though she had stepped out of one of those 
elite shops we have on Michigan Boulevard! 


Saw 


“THEN there was the question of prompt- 
a late list appears on my desk every 
month. I just don’t believe in having em- 
ployees come in late without a good excuse 
One thing I noticed—Miss Jannings’ name 
was never on the list. She was always there 
when she should be. That made me give her 
a bit more attention. She showed promise. 

“Late one afternoon, I had some rush 
work to get out. She was the only one avail- 
able, so the head of the department sent her 
in. I know the stenographers out there think 
I'm a gruff old man that sends terror through 


ness 


their hearts—that's thei nception me 
But | couldn't scare Miss Jannings No, 
siree! She had pois here she sat at the 
desk, listening intently and writing as fast 
as I'd dictate Her transcripts were pertect 
too And never a sour look on her fac 
when the hou r closing had come and 
gone 

*“*WHEN my secretary quit, the j was 
open, and Miss Jannings was appol ed. Her 


promotion naturally was resented by the 


girls who had been here longer, but she 
deserved the added responsibility and salary 
She showed initiative in all h work 

“For instance, it was customary to quote 
our previous letter in asking tor a reply to 
he outside ranches She su sted we use 
i subje each | with the date of 


the previous letter and dictator's initials. I 
the file clerks could easily locate 


1 the letter 


nis way, 
the nie al answered 


promptly.” 


Mr BROWN leaned back in his mahogany 
swivel chair, t k a cigarette | I a x ! 
his ce sk, lit it, and went o1 

“I have a poor memory r names And 
do you know what that girl dox She keeps 
a list of the persons | write ind fers t 
it whenever she thinks I've hit on the wrong 
iar For instance, just t la | dictated a 


letter to E. L. Broder, when I meant E. | 
Broadaker 
Another 
“That girl is worth her 
“Why, take the teleph ynne—before 
time | 


and he ntinued 


weight in gold, 
he said 
she took over, every wanted to call 
up a business acquaintance, unless our oper 


remembered the number, she'd have to 


ator 
Miss Jannings typ 


sn 

look it up ped 
and telephone numbers of all the 
ll placed it 


occasionally call, and 
glass on my desk for ready reference 

“Sometimes I get phone calls when I'm 
not here, long distance calls—the other girl 
refused to take them. She'd wait for me. 
However, when I’m not here, Miss Jannings 
takes the call, since it has to be paid for 
anyway, and she passes the information on 
to me when I return. 

“Smart girl, too—she keeps tab on me when 
(Continued om page 350) 


the names 
people | 
under the 


I place long distance 
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QO. A. T. Club Prize Awards—Bronze Pin 








~ I Edwina Watt, High School Laurette Jacques St J Aima Baggs. High Scho 
ul Hu McGregor, Texas seph's High School Sparland Illinois 
M Elaine Paraflan, High Lowe Massachusetts Lois Lord. Barnes School of 
Ma School, Winooski Vermont Irene Paquette St George Commerce Denver ‘ 
WW Mary Valencia. Minnesota High School Manchester rade 
Civil Service School New Hampshir« Paima Jane Turley, Ba 
iH Duluth Minnesota Rose Radosevich, Sacred Township High Scho 
I Paul Kellett, High School Heart High Sec Gallup Glenarm. Illinois 
set ‘ ; Ml ~ Waterbury, Vermont New Mex Iauise Kleinma Saint 
, - a Josep High School 
Hazel Lafarr, St. Ann fronton, Ohi 
2 Harriet Cramer Township 
Acadenu = t \ . . . 
mont (). (.. A. Contest Copy we Schoo Savanna 
Mary DeTes High Seho ° 
Winchester Massa —— . ~ oa Anne Kliimaszewski, Hig 
john Clark, H Schoo Vake Hay While the Sun Shines School, SuMfleld, Conner 
P’ittstield Ma ut 
Lodice Williams Higt Theresa Hebert High 
School, ( ~ P - School W Inoosk 
Colorack e < _ fi 2 eee Oo” Vermont 
Mildred J. Redg We Fd atherine Tiernan, &t 
burn Se f Comn e id Pt 2 Domini Academy) Jerse 
Weyburn, Saskat YA City. New Jersey 
Canada Fai 4 4 a —o “ 6 Ruth Minter. Cortez W 
” ' r Peters Business Sct 
Marie- Ange M: Murray . eters isiness Scho 
Ann's Acad Ka / Baltimore, Maryland 
Quebec Canada Fal i ?, > ¢ Therese Marquis Saint 
Juanita Werner, Maplewouw ? a ? —F ‘ Joseph = Academy Salen 
Richmond Heights Hig / Massachusetts 
School, St Lou M P Cecile St Amant, Notre 
sour 4 r P Dame Academy, South 
Adam Rentschle M = 2? y— 6 — bridge, Massachusetts 
berg Tow p Hig ? Rita Salzman and Harry 
Schoc Laurelda I vA McCusker, High Scho 
Verona New Jersey 
ivania P e 
Evalyn Pattor s ae C 7 “a — Marie Boland, The Fisher 
dustrial Se School Somerville 
Oregon / os Massachusetts 
Neoma Lower Hich &S oa ao i ge Ida Sole, Springfield Higt 
Flushing Mi gal School Philadelphia 
Penr Ivania 
Stella Sjolie and D ? 
j = Hie! Sob og } y l’egey Ann Butler Ursuline 
: — ? ( Academy Wilmingtor 
| —" oa ony 2? ~ ( _— A er esta 
avid ‘ i 
? lane Rich, Colby Junior Cs 
school io e « 
W st t tor YA ege New Londor New 
ishington 
2, Otc VV “a Hampshire 
Joseph ratochw s — <a 
~ ~ B ul e Donnamae Moore, St. Mary 
- a = ms Ww - weer _ ~ the Mount, Helena 
<a my a At Montana 
Edna Mae Smith, Ama — fv? a if NW ~ 
4 — a- 4 Violette Bourque, Villa 
gg - Augustine, Goffstown New 
wating — = Hampshire 
a ee am. : “4 2 a ; id Elizabeth Gaudet and Claire 
K ‘ ps >7 = CA —_c Trudeau, Saint Mary's 
—— irs High School for Girls 
Helen Reilly, Immaculate Fa ” c ° Wekiem Semechenstte 
Conception Schor - - C Helen Hornberger iE 
: . ° J ) : ger and Eva 
New York — a ail —T Us / A- ‘ lyn Kratzer, High Schoo! 
liona HH. VPekurney, Central Pa - é Middleburg Pennsylvania 
School, Hancock, N ) - Mary Alice Mec@ratl Mervy 
Evelyn Coble Washingtor ) a ae V4 High School, Chicago 
High Seho Wash f f -? sf? Lllinois 
Court H Ohi Phyllis Neubauer, Senior 
Hedwig Dri &. Sacred P High School, Corona 
Heart Hi School, Salina ef — California 
ees nr —_ a, 
hansas v r = ? Marian Kerp, St. Joseph 
Lottie Kosowski, Saint Z C School, Peru, Illinois 
Augustine Lig School, 7 € ° Eisie Cerny, St. Procoup 
Chicago, Illinois Crs SLY . am O as! High School. Cleveland 
La Verne Shaughnessy St 7 Ohie 
Bridget's Commercial »> Kathleen Shea. Saint Josep! 
School Chicago, Illinois f Fs . Academy Galesburg 
Dorothy Gaudette High ~ Fe —_ 4 —¢ & re a Illinois 
School Boothbay Harbor Katherine Cassato, Josep? 
Maine inum High School, Ch 
Leuretia Ower A B f 7Z ago, Illinois 
ness College Lat ‘ nw 4 O 7 py 2 o ? Avanelle Anders, Hig! 
Michigan y Schoc Risco Missour 
Anne Salazar, St. Mar + Z ( J * ( — — Saint 
nb incent illa ort 
Scheel. Walsen a — > ee ; (— oa onto 
olorado A 
Mary Jo Rese, St. Mary P Mary Eleanor Reed. The 
Cathedral S&S hoo Grand 7 A —_ J Knox — Cooperstowr 
7 . P . New ork 
; a hoe - ‘i 2 4? = CO ‘ Rilesn Spree Townshis 
cre . eusne } 
. Ser . 
School. Whitewater (1¢2r) a = ool Bellflower 
llinole 
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HOW TO BRIDGE THE SPEED GAP 


When there is no dictator available, you can “dictate” to your- 
self quite effectually by the “visual” method recommended here 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HE problem of securing dictation is the 

most difficult and the most immediate 

problem that the student fresh from 
school and ambitious to become a fast writer 
has to meet Even in school, after he has 
been through the Manual and has progressed 
into the dictation class, it is my belief that the 
average student does not receive sufficient 
dictation to bring out the shorthand speed that 
is latent within him. Class periods are only so 
long; there are many subjects to be covered 
and a school day is all too short for the pur 


poses of acquiring real shorthand speed 


IN the study of history, of mathematics, or of 
secretarial studies, if there is more ground t 
be covered than can be done in class, the home 
work assignment always makes up for the 
lassroom deficiency Indeed, the substantial 


} 
} ; 


ve learning process in the study 


home 


part of t 


most subjects is more often done in 


work than through the sketchy outline of the 
subject presented in class This being s 
(that homework always effectively supple 


ments classwork), this same circumstance is 
frequently assumed to apply to the acquiring 
{ shorthand skill—but it doesn't It does 
apply while the Manual is being learned, for 
then shorthand is more or less a subjective: 
study like history or mathematics; but once 
the student enters the dictation class, there ts 


no homework that can be assigned that will 


give him the practice he needs most, tor that 
requires the services of a dictator Once a 
well-taught and ambitious student enters the 


dictation class, his troubles should be over and 


he should be able, in my opimion, to count 
the fingers of his hands the remaining weeks 
before he is able to write shorthand at on 
vundred words a minute and pass a graduating 
test. But that isn’t a fact. By the nature of 
things, the school, however good and efficient 
it may be, is unable to give the ambitious stu 
dent more than a fraction of the dictation 
practice he can absorb effectively, and he is 
unable to secure it in the form of homework, 


because he has no dictator at home to make 


it possible 


THE student who has been graduated and 


who seeks higher speed is even more at a dis- 
advantage, for he no longer gets even the one 


I \\ per as iliv dictat i ¢ hac 
s l And there are very few i an 
speed classes “ cl € can 2g t receive the 
kind of dictation he so urgently needs—dicta 
thon ma variety t material uw m SO t 

120 words a minute 
I advisedly place the minimu peed that 
requires at SU words a minute because, al 
thougn he i ive bee grat it trom ti 
nost efthcres z S« | siness § 


omimng tron schoo] with a graduating cer 
tihcate received for writing 100 words a mit 


ute can actually write more than 80 words a 


minute on t new and unfamiliar terminology 
vith whi must immediately become a 
juainted it he is to he mea writer { gl 
speeds 
Mi st speed isses lor g reasons, eg 
ei im vit Asses vriting 12 
vords a te Lhe id ch tor a st 
ent at e 150 word-a tte level becomes a 
itistactory tator ~ ttle va 
the gradua g@ stu Che material hears 
! the ra 5 ist i t aft It for 
1 2 wi it ft t n i | i 
mi) f |Z yor 1 minute 
0) CUUT st t truly ambit j student doc 
eventually get r that dithcult period sore 
W“ the vise we § ] ave S tha 
reporters the world He get ver it by 
yossessing the attributes that all fast writers 
must possess—a sort ol mposite quality 
ngenuity, persist c,a i ( ietermina 
on that ( Ss gong 1 | t even if he has 
lictate t mself! He is the sort of per 
Ww s und to become a_reporte 
There are others weve! t good reporting 
il cl An ma ick ( the essential 
jualities but w may vet reac gh speed 
t the y ! ly led SOTIM vu il t T x t | 
ritical peri dd I spect leve pment 
When I used the expression lictat 
himself,” I was not attempting t e fum 
I meant literally that, for there have beet 
many tast writers w \ method otf aut 
matic or “visual dictation” have bridged the 
gap and gone on to a place among the fast 
est writers in the country it is not a new 


method It is my impression that Doctor 
Gregg originated the idea, or at least popu 
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larized it among his students when he was con- 
ducting his early shorthand classes. I make 
it the subject of this article now because ap- 
parently it has never been thought of by a 
newer generation of shorthand students, who 
complain to me by the hundreds that they can- 
not get the dictation they require to carry 
them from 80 words a minute up to the point 
where they can begin to practice on radio 
talks and the utterances of public speakers 


WITHOUT further ado, if you are inter- 
ested, prepare yourself to practice shorthand 
from “visual dictation.” After you have read 
this paragraph, turn back to the Competent 
Typist Test in this number of the magazine. 
You will observe that it is printed in heavy 
type, easily read and with plenty of spacing 
between the printed lines. Select for yourself 
a sharp pencil (not a pen, yet) and poise it 
lightly over the first word of the composition. 
You are now going to write, just above the 
printed words of that composition, the short- 
hand equivalent thereof. And you are going to 
write just as fast as you can, with due regard 
for correct and reasonably good notes. You 
are going to phrase just as you would normal- 
ly phrase from ordinary dictation. You are 
going to use your ordinary style of writing, 
whether your outlines will fit within the blank 
space above or whether some of them will 
cut through the printed words above or below. 
You are not going to bother whether the out- 
line for a given word is directly over or any 
where near the printed equivalent—although 
you will make each line of shorthand match, 
more or less, each line of printed matter, so 
that your point of vision will be near enough 
to both the shorthand outline you are writing 
and the print you are reading. 

Now, turn to the Competent Typist Test 
and try it. At first, you may find it a little 
strange to divide your faculties sufficiently to 
read perfectly and to make the sort of out 
lines that you would wish to make, but make 
the effort not to give too much conscious at- 
tention to the reading of the print. The 
reading process should be absolutely automatic, 
so that your whole conscious attention can be 
concentrated upon writing shorthand. The 
reading effort should be cursory—it does not 
matter in the least that you frequently mis 
read a printed word; write in shorthand ex- 
actly what you see, or think you see in print, 
even when you become aware that you have 
misread something and the context goes awry. 
Your object is to secure practice in writing 
shorthand, not in reading print. 


I HAVE suggested that you write with a pen- 
cil for one reason and one reason only. Your 
pencil marks may be easily erased, if you have 
written them not too heavily, and you may 
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use the same matter over again for another 
“take.” As a matter of fact, while you are 
progressing from 80 to 120 words a minute, 
everything that you write should be written 
from two to four times. As a suggestion, 
you should write the very first “take” at a 
speed as fast as you can write, consistent with 
making reasonably good notes. Then read 
over what you have written, disregarding, to 
such extent as you can, the printed matter; 
rewrite your badly written notes, noting what 
phrases you might have written but didn’t, and 
in general making all the necessary correc- 
tions that occur to you. 

Now take a gum eraser and erase the pen 
cil writing. Then write the matter over 
again at the same speed or a little faster, try 
ing at the same time to observe all the correc 
tions you had made. Erase once again, and it 
the paper still presents a good writing surface, 
you may be able to get another “take” out 
of it. Two “dictation” writings and one cor- 
rection writing will in most cases suffice, but 
if the paper surface holds up under the erasing, 
one more “take” will not hurt you. 

Occasionally, however, after you have writ 
ten the first “take” in pencil and have made 
your corrections and then erased very care- 
fully so as to leave the smooth coating of the 
paper intact, it is well to write the next “take” 
with pen rather than with pencil. Pen writ 
ing tends to develop habits of neatness, accu 
racy, and sureness of outline that are impossible 
of development with a pencil. I repeat, that 
the use of a pencil is suggested in the first in 
stance only because pencil writing may lx 
erased. Never completely cease to use a pen, 
even in visual dictation. 


ANY piece of printed matter containing large, 
easily-read type and ample spacing, plus a 
paper stock that is suitable for writing, will 
serve the purpose of visual dictation, as far as 
the mechanical requirements are concerned 
But there is another important consideration 
to keep in mind. Choose the content of the 
material with care. Search for a wide variety 
of subject matter, the better to enlarge your 
writing vocabulary. As between easy matter 
and hard matter, I suggest that you lean at 
first toward the easy. Do not as a rule choose 
editorials or purely historical matter, written 
in heavy, sonorous words, but seek matter 
written in the first person—speeches, auto- 
biographies, and the language of ordinary, 
everyday speech, couched in phraseable terms. 
As an example, I suggest the booklet, “Kim- 
ball Contest Copy,” containing some 185 pages 
of material written especially for typing con- 
test copy; printed in large type with ample 
spacing, written in the first person and very 
phraseable; and bound, as a notebook, with 


i spiral binding Continued om page 348) 
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Visual Dictation Practice 


Se EE a a ar ee 


SOME VAGRANT AMBITIONS 


NEW YORK, 1916 


al ~2 a — ag. Strokes 
If I wer Ge on 3 Oe ia word ambition I y 52 
on uld_say ye i fiside of a man. mn_which 103 


cal es fo — w fos mies him 155 
“get up u htiste to ie thé foals 1 thie time is 209 
ing Of themxI se felieve afr ae 265 


pe fos 
wear in the world, wh fcomé ar 7 
bi little Meo not < Zi 4 ) phe spur of — 372 


/One'm ma are6f th the fact at the time 428 

by ti t <y we mie sph 484 
that s n rs wa ot 538 
doing jaya, ind and ity olen tuts is od ia 595 
it keep¢him going whether he will or not i. 639 

-_ —_ 
Ih Aap hy teAcher, w ow ore t Jess ae a 
given ove to rg ed with apf ambitj6n rin S ea 
7 

most <e pur at ome being a bent 807 
rion Ghatak ot at> The. cause w slight bu the Co 863 






ovr sufe eee I fag never knew ittaAail; the moment 919 
e Creve did ings without “ any 973 
oe fs more, he did them ina sth pod cane 1027 


waaay 
1036 


—Mannér p" 

Ih ¢ heard it rd it sii that thi the r 1090 
world only comest ° 0 One ie 75) as jane, 1146 
_— — —_ : 
maturity, but am_s iy et ns t 1199 






known the jog of a at oe 


utmost b uch“a | 1e thin as a pai o 
- ead 4 
Here a in the spur¢ olartens my in i 
izes of get out 5f bed rd of Tie still "i324 
dr6wn, and the arnbit on to rise in the world came 1477 


for hi ina moment—and he he rose. \) 1513 
The spur to > ambitionComes in in spade sh Jbiant it is 1567 
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Visual dictation, although a substitute for 
something very difficult to find, is not by any 
means an experiment. It is a tried and tested 
method of securing an effective form of dic 
tation that has been used by many of our 
fastest writers in their early years. I know it 
to have been used exclusively by one of the 
shorthand champions to bring his speed from 
the 100 word-a-minute mark to 140 words ‘a 
minute. 


Learn the Hard Words 
Saith ARTHUR G. SKEELES 


ND behold, a class of two score stu- 
A dents beginning the study of Shorthand 
\nd thou couldst not tell which would 

make stenographers, and which would make 
D's and E's; for all likely looking 
youngsters 
Sut after 
they sorted themselves out 


were 


many days it came to pass that 
Yea, they did it 
themselves, although they blamed the teacher 


especially those who did not receive good 


marks 
And I sought a reason for this sorting, and 
found many; but one stood out like unto a 


that was that 
learned the 


some 
hard 


that is sore, and 


students had not 


thumb 
of these 
words 
Paragraph 99 
learn to “equity” and 
for they thought these 
and the meaning 
weil understood, and so why 
shorthand outlines ? 


For when they came to 


these did not write 


“dwell” with facility; 


were but words, 
thereot 


should they 


queer 
was not 


learn the 


AND under Paragraph 119 they learned not 
“fiat” 


and “prior,” for what did these words mean, 


the meaning and shorthand outlines of 


anyway ? 

And in Paragraph 129 they did not master 
the outlines for “unexplored” and “unaccount 
able,” for 
Paragraph 106, and, besides, such long words 
aren't with in dictation 

So in Paragraph 212 they did not master 
“inextricable,” and in Para 
“disinclina- 


these are written as exceptions to 


very otten met 


the writing of 
graph 216 they did not 
tion”; for these be hard words to spell, and 
to pronounce, and to write in shorthand 


master 


AND so it came to pass that some of the 
two score students had not learned to write 
many long words correctly. And when they 
met them in dictation they stumbled, and 
wrote long outlines hard to read, and often 
lost out and did not get several words that 
long one. Wherefore their 
near the bottom, and their 


came after the 
top speed was 
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asset of shorthand knowledge was balanced 
by some serious liabilities 

But most of the students did not so. But 
they diligently studied all the words in the 
Manual; and when there came a word the 
meaning and spelling and use whereof they 
did not know, they looked it up in the dic 
tionary, and watched for it in their reading 
and used it in their conversation, until they 
had made it their own, and added it to their 


vocabulary 


For they realized that the words in the 
Manual are chosen either because they are 
so common, and need to be learned thor- 


oughly, or because they illustrate some prin 
ciple of outline construction, or because a 
special outline is advisable 


AND for whatever reason they are included, 
a mastery of the words in the Manual is 
necessary to an understanding of the system 
of shorthand. For indeed our shorthand is 
a closely related system of outlines, and 
every outline in the system should be written 
as it is given in the Manual, and in the Dic 
tionary ; for if thou changest one outline thou 
trouble in writing or in 
outline. 

shunneth the hard 
himself trouble 


have 
other 


art likely to 
reading some 

And the student who 
words is but laying up for 
in his further striving for speed and com 


petency as a shorthand writer 


Correct Choices of Words for Quiz 
on page 331 


man (¢); land 


OMAN (b); hat (f); 
pe (a); cameo (d); 
play (c/ 

Student (c); carpenter (b); housewife (a) 

Provision for one’s needs (a); benefactor 
(d); supply of food (c); bequest to a col- 
lege (b). 

Unused machine (c); 
job seeker (d); self-indulgent 
man (a) 

A birthday 
(d); a request (a); a degree (e) 
token (c) 

Of paper (a); of books (b) 

For goods received (c); a research worker 
for obtaining valuable data (¢); a salesman 
for expenses (d); a worker for overtime by 
additional time off (4); against loss by 
fire (a). 

To take the 5 o'clock train (b); to receive 
an increase in salary (c); the pleasure of a 
visit from a friend (a) 

An appointment indefinitely (a); the con 
ference until next week (c); from day to 
day (b). 

A model (b); a fort (d); an army (a); a 
room (¢); a building to make wavy for a 
parking lot (c) 


window dis 


ne’er-do-well (5) 
society wo 


remembrance (6b); a medal 
a farewell 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Another Trio of Diamond Medal Winners Introduced 


By 





Edward Van Allen 


huyler is a pretty LUIS 


is the home I 
hant 


ORT S$ 


nowadays as it 


York State Mer Marine Academ 
imong other things. And ther sh 
hand writer employed there whose nam 


lad to list in Who's Who, ! 
nd Med 

the 200-word 
Edward Van 


ecretal ] 
’ aTviai 


TUtit, 1 
WV rit 


a 

' ryiit } ‘ 
al ' ‘ Ai 
1 
Alle I 


expericel 


has had some 


Se 


Louisiana & Arkansas Railwa Compa 
and repor gw experience it he Domes 
ations Court and with the famor com] 


law ers, ( ravath, de Gersdorff, Swai 


engaged mm these stel 


d reporting positions he continued pra 
the higher shorthand speeds. The 
ing pla his shorthand career was 
ing High School, about a stone thr 
rom what was the World of Tomorrow 
looks like the World of Yesterday now 
hey are tearing down the buildings of 
World's Fair). He gives credit to Mr. Kant 


Miss Carman, and Mrs. Millet rit 


inna 


struct 


Mae 


\ 


graph 


i 





pla 
the New 


| lush 


ow 


{ 


tha 
th 


vhile there and he was writing 120 words 
ninute when he was graduated 


1 Me 


Mr. Paul Simone, another Dia 


da 


it 


‘ 


the 


st gave him instruction at Pace Institute, 
New York, and he got his final spurt of speed 
with the help of another wearer of 
Gregg Diamond, Mr. Rudolph A. Nargi, 


New Y rk 


his prowess 


Hunter College, 
We first heard 
hand writer when in the spring of 
New York C Gregg 
Association conducted its 
ontest 
the 100-w 


ity 


annual 


rd test won first place for 


it 


as a short 
1936 the 
Shorthand Teachers’ 
shorthand 
Turning in a perfect transcript of 
him in 


‘ 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





a“ 
Nienberg Albert C. Barnes 
I wre | St il th isand estants 
That et ageme must have spurred hit 
ra that } se ste] step until 
he hieved the d tior winning the 
Z00-w rd nedal 
H hobbic and ts s 1 like rea 
he-ma activities thall, gol wimming, 
aseball, t s—and he’s a whiz on the track 
In one of his letters to us he says, “The 
(;regg Medal tests, to my mind, add a great 
emtive to what would otherwise be a gruel 
g pursuit, and I must take this opportunity 
hank tl mpa r affording such a 
sp , }, ‘ | h hand rep 


Albert ( 
: 

holds ar Mcial reporting posi 
with the Canadian Government. “Since 


tart of the Parlia 


nentary s n | have been assigned, 
merous asiol t lo work for th 

members most difhcult t serve I know 

that I have en able t atisfy them entirely 

ind that gives me much added nfidence 

he reliability and service which your system 


Legibility, is, of course 
what is most desired from any shorthand. I 
the past have filled 
ores of notebooks with speeches, legislative 
work, political campaign reporting, 
porting, and or: business work, and | 
back to even the these 
the speed at which they 
without the diffi 


with uracy 


several years | many) 
ourt re 
nary 

, 
can now g iIidest of 
notes, regardless 


and, 
ribe 


slightest 


full a 


were made x 


culty, trans them 
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That is, to me, the proof abundant and clear 
that throughout my reporting career I shall 
never be faced with that awkward situation 
of not being able to transcribe that which is 
past.” 


ON one occasion the past Premier of Can- 
ada, Mr. R. B. Bennett, spoke in the MacDon- 
ald Hotel, and his speech was broadcast 
Knowing his reputation as a speaker, Mr. 
Barnes listened and tried to report the broad 
cast. No other copy was available, and since 
the Chamber of Commerce, under whose aus- 
pices he spoke, was anxious to have a copy 
of the address, Mr. Barnes received an or 
der for a transcription, which, upon being 
submitted to Mr. Bennett, was declared 100 
per cent accurate! 

Mr. Barnes’ verbatim report of Legislative 
proceedings secured to the Edmonton Jour- 
nal the Pulitzer Award for fighting for free- 
dom of the Press, in a dispute between the 
Government in power and a newspaper re 
porter who had allegedly misrepresented 
legislative statements 

On another occasion, during a political cam 
paign, Mr. Barnes caused one of the most 
important speakers of the opposition to lose 
all value from a key radio speech delivered 
at high speed and lasting over an hour, be 
cause he transcribed it before it could be 
printed and his own party was able to analyze 
and criticize it in full over the radio the same 
afternoon 


WHEN parliament is not in session, Mr. 
Barnes operates a reporting service at Ed 
monton. “For the last three sessions of the 
Alberta Legislature,” he tells us, “I have 
taken the only verbatim report of all pro 
ceedings, and my income therefrom was de- 
rived from sale of speeches to members of 
Parliament and newspaper reporters as well 
as representatives of any organizations hav- 
ing important matters under discussion.” 

This account of Mr. Barnes’ work brings 
the Strathcona Commercial High School into 
the picture, for it was here that Mr. Barnes 
learned shorthand. His speed work was 
taken up in Gregg College, Chicago, with 
Miss Evans as teacher, and he still practices 
to improve his reporting ability, on Sunday 
sermons, radio dictation, and the like. 

He’s one of those fellows who is always 
trying to learn a little about everything and 
everything about shorthand, as being the best 
way of being an expert reporter. 


HE young lady of this trio hails from 
Ohio, and we learn that it was lack of 
funds and inability to convince anyone else 
that she would make a good “hen medic,” 
that changed the course of her career and 
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that permits us to welcome to the columns of 
Who’s Who another woman expert shorthand 
writer. This efficient court reporter tells us 
that a vague knowledge of the caliber of the 
reporting profession carried with it a spark 
of excitement and enthusiasm which turned 
her toward this kind of business, in which 
she has succeeded so well. After approximate- 
ly three years of experimenting with the sub- 
ject, she writes, “I find it exceedingly inter- 
esting. I enjoy struggling with expert wit- 
nesses’ testimony and endeavoring to unfold 
some of the secrets of anatomy and physi- 
ology textbooks.” She finds reporting a pretty 
exacting job, but she likes it! 


WE had heard of Miss Anna Mae Nien- 
berg before, for during her high school days 
at Glandorf, Ohio, she competed in the state 
shorthand contest and won second place. The 
following year she went to Chicago, where 
she took part in the International Short- 
hand Contest and won second place—another 
feather in her hat! 

And now we welcome Miss Nienberg as 
another Diamond Medal winner, who has 
qualified on the 200-words-a-minute solid 
matter test. The training that brought her 
up to this level she received at Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago, and since leaving there she 
has been ehgaged as reporter for the Ohio 
Industrial Commission at Columbus. She is 
now with the firm of Armstrong & Okey at 
the Court House in Columbus 

Hobbies? Yes, reading and attending bas 
ketball games; and her favorite sports are 
tennis, ping pong, swimming, bicycling, and 
boat riding 

Our congratulations to this trio! May 
their lives be the better for having perfected 
their ability in the profession of shorthand 


reporting. 


“I'm Proud of My Secretary” 
(Concluded from page 343) 


calls in the afternoon—tells me whether the 
offices I’m calling are closed or not, due to 
the various changes in time in different sex 
tions of the country. Saves me a lot of time! 


**T HAVE a habit, too, of making funny 
gadgets on a pad while I phone. Just to 
show you how alert she is, there’s always 
a pad handy, now. Before, I'd fuss and 
fume, looking for one. But she’s changed 
all that! 

“All I'd like you to say in quoting me,” 
Mr. Brown finished, “is to tell the young 
people everywhere that if they are on their 
toes, watch for the little things to help their 
employers, their observations and suggestions 
will be appreciated and rewarded.” 
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Women Veterans of the World War 


By SALLY R. WOLF 


Commander, United Women Veterans Council, New York, N. Y. 
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An Amazing Fact! 
From “Ford Home Almanac and Facts Book” 
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Graded Letters 


By CHARLES RADER 
For use with Chapters Seven to Nine of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


By PHILIP S. PEPE 
For Use with Chapters Ten to Twelve of the Manual 
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By BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 


Author of “Spawn of the North,” “River House,” 
“Sondra O’Moore,” ete. 
Reprinted from the book ALASKA HOLIDAY by spe- 





cial permission of the author and her publishers, 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Continued from the February issue) 
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Fable of the Four Men 


From “Inspection News,” October, 1940 
Published by the Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Georgia 
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On Giving More Than You Get 


From WIRECO LIFE, October, 1940 


Published by The American Steel and Wire Company 
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Army Terms and Phrases 


Special shortcuts for some of the words and expressions 
most common in military parlance 
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Fascination of Shorthand Writing 
By FRED H. GURTLER 


One-time Court Reporter, and editor of our Reporter's Department 
Winner (1910) of the Miner Medal for shorthand speed 


Continued trom the February : " 
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Aetual Business Letters 


Air Transportation 
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By Wits and Wags 











